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leight or ten of which are planted together in one| We answer yes, together with the trouble of 
pit, and the pits are distributed over the field at\/feeding them. In the neighborhood of large 
the distance of two or three feet every way.|jtowns, where hay commands a great price, we 
These cuttings being well firmed at the lower|| consider it bad policy for farmers to keep more 
ends soon form stools about the height of a rasp-||cows than they can winter upon such kinds of 
berry bush, and from these the leaves are gata. |fyod as are produced from the farm, and will not 





MULBERRY. 





ered. The stools are cut over once a year ty en-|| command ready cash. This observation will not 


This is a genus of plants belonging to 21st || courage the production of vigorous shoots trom)! always apply to farms distant from market, nor 


class and 4th order of the Linnean system, Mo- || tine roots.” 


'jto the keeping of dairies near large towns for the 


necia Tetrandria, genus Morus. The mulberry!) From a communication made by E. C. Gexev,|| purpose of supplying them with milk. There 
food of silk worms, which are found to produce ||tie following: “ A small hedge that will occupy |both for horses and cows, by labor during the 


better silk when fed upon the leaves of this than || 


any other plant. Three varieties of the mulber- 
ry are commonly «nown with us, the White, 
Black and Red. There is also another variety | 
which grows in the West Indies, which is ex-|| 
tensively used in the arts as a dying material tor) 
coloring yellow: this is the Morus tinctoria, or|| 
Fustick 

The white and black are the varieties which’ 
have commonly been made use of in China, 
France, Italy and Spain; but of late some varie-| 
ties with large leaves have been brought into no-| 
tice, and by many it is thought that they willl 
prove more profitable for cultivation than the) 
white or black. Among these are the Chinese, | 
and one from the Philipine Islands, the Tosta-_|| 
rian and Dandolo’s foglia doppia, a name which || 
is enough to prevent its cultivation with people|| 
opposed to hard names. ) 

Mulberries may be cultivated by sowing the! 
seeds, by cuttings or layers; and particular vari-| 
eties may be continued by grafting or inoculation. || 

Various opinions have been advanced as to the|| 
most profitable way of planting out grounds in-'| 








} 
| 
; 


tended for raising leaves for feeding silk worms || 
Some have recommended planting trees of two|| 
or three years old, at a distance of fifteen to twen-|| 
ty feet from each other each way, and allow them! 
to grow into standard trees like an apple orchard, | 
while others recommend planting them in rows! 
from four to eight feet feom each other, and the! 
plants from six inches to one foot distant in the 
rows, which are to be headed down each year to} 
make it more convenient gathering the leaves 
This method is most approved of in silk making) 
countries, as there is no doubt but the same! 
ground will furnish more leaves than when the! 
trees are set in orchard form, and they are more | 
‘onveniently gathered. 

The following account of the cultivation of 
the mulberry in different countries, is from a mo-| 
dern writer on agriculture, and may be supposed 
to refer to the most approved methods: 


the twentieth part of an acre being pianted with | winter, wherewith they may be fed at less ex- 


|jmental tree by the road side, few irees make a 


bushes not more than three years old as afore-| 
said, will supply and accommodate one hundred} 
thousand worms, the produce of which will be, 
thirty pounds of raw drawn silk; and if the) 
whole acre is planted in the same way, the pro- 
duce will be six hundred pounds, which if mere- 
ly spun into sewing silk would amount at the 
present price of American sewing silk in Alba- 
ny, (three dollars per pound,) to one thousanu 
eight hundred dollars.” 


From all that we can learn of the cultivation 
of the mulberry for silk, it does not appear that 
a farmer need devote any of his land exclusivelv 
to the rearing of the trees, or at least any of his 
iands suitable for the plough. Almost every 
farm has suificient broken lund, or places where 
hedges of mulberry may be set, for feeding silk 
worms in sufficient quantity to give employme.it| 
to all second rate labor which may be at his com-| 
mand, and which may in this way be employed| 
to a sure but small profit. 





‘Lhe seeds of the Morus Alba, or what is gen-! 
erally termed the white Italian mulberry, arc, 
now to be obtained at almost any of our larger! 
seed stores, ani we hope that our farmers will 
consider it so much an object of national conse} 
quence, as well as individual profit, as to be in 


|duced to sow sma}i quantities sufficient to furnish! 
| 


their own farms with plants for covering broken} 
places and small corners, which cannot be con- 
verted to any better use. Set as a shade or orna- 


handsomer appearance than the mulberry, and 
they produce abundance of fruit, of which biris, 
as well as children, are very fond. In addition 
to the above uses, the bark of the tree in 
China is manufactured into an exceedingly fine 
soft paper, used for packing silk goods, &c. anc 
some of the finer sorts of tea. 


a 


ON FODDER. 
There are none of the farming operations that 





“ The white mulberry is very extensively cul-| 
tivated in France for feeding the silk worm. It! 
's not placed in regular plantations, but in cor- 
ners—rows along the road, or round fields or 
farms. The trees are raised from seeds in nar- 
series, and sold generally at five years, when) 
‘hey have strong stems. They are planted, sta-| 
«ed, and treated as follows : Some strip the leaves 
from the young shoots, others cut these off twice! 
one year and only once the next; others pollard! 
the tree every second year.” In speaking of the! 
cultivation of it in Hindostan, he says: “ The! 





jthe winter, and yet by many no one thing 1s 


‘require more attention than feeding cattle through|} 


more neglected. We do not mean that farmers 
neglect to feed their cattle, but that they neglect 
making calculations as to the profit and loss at- 
tending it. We have remarked that in this vicinity 
a good milch cow in the spring bears the same 
price as two tons of hay. Most good farmers we 
believe will allow, that a cow, fed upon hay alone, 
will consume two tons during the winter, or from 
the time when they commence feeding them 





mulberry is cultivated in a different manner from! 
what it is in Europe. 


until they are turned out to grass in the spring. 
The inquiry then arises, is not the loss equal to 





pense, or will consume less of the merchantable 
produce of the farm, than when fed on hay, by 
which the labor of winter becomes more valuable 
than when this is omitted. Straw, when chopped 
fine and soaked or boiled with a small quantity of 
meal, potatoes, pumpkins, carrots or cabbage, 
imake an excellent feed for cattle or horses, and 
mileh cows fed with such food will give more 
milk than when fed with hay alone. 

In our long northern winters, sheep require 
some food of the kind, otherwise they are apt to 
'yecome costive and feverish, which never fails to 
vive their wool that yellow cotted appearance, 
hich is commonly called the effects of being 
nide bound. We call the attention of farmers to 
this subject, wishing them to take such notes the 
present winter as will enable them hereafter to 
|. «ue that course which shall be found profita- 
ble. From the price hay bears in the country, it 
can not be transported by land to any considera- 
ble distance to market without loss, but the same 
umount of property may be driven at a small ex- 
pense. We would ask, why is there not a sure 
ovofit attending the selling of cows in the fall 
and purchasing in the spring equal to the differ- 
‘nce between driving a cow or transporting two 





|tons of hay the same distance, allowing the pri- 


ces of both were regulated by the same market ? 





YANKEE INVENTIONS. 

Is there any people on earth so full of inven- 
tions as the Yankees? Nothing comes amiss 
from a mouse trap to a steam-boat. Rat and 
mouse traps are small concerns we grant, but at 
the same time they are useful appendages to a 
well regulated farming establishment. Better to 
manufacture them at home than import them. 
We have been much gratified in examining some 
of the modern invented ones, made in the most 
simple manner, and yet effectual things for de- 
stroying these little marauders. Cheap as wood- 
ev) nutmegs—for any price from six pence to a 





shilling. What farmer will be without them 
when he considers how much wheat or corn one 
cat will destroy, or how much mischief one mouse 
may doin his dairy room; besides, it is such fine 
sport for the children to nab the little rascal. 





(<> Though we are aware that the reader can 
obtain but an inadequate idea of the value of 
the Farmer from the perusal of ome number ; 
yet we have thought it best to print several hun- 
dreds for gratuitous distribution, in the hope of 
making it more generally known ; and those gen- 
tlemen who receive it are invited to examine its 





character, and to extend to it their patronage, if 


It is raised from cuttings ‘the worth of the cow in the fall, when so fed ?'' they think it worthy their support. 
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GARDENING. 

There 1s little to be said on this subject that 
will entertain our readers during mid-winter. As 
spring approaches, we shall devote as much of 
our paper to Horticulture, including the manage- 
ment of Fruit, Vegetable and Flower Gardens, as 
shall be deemed profitable, and will endeavor to 
touch upon the different subjects appertaining to 
these branches seasonably, that young beginners 
need not be under the necessity of resorting to 


. ‘ ° . H 
other publications for instruction, as we intend 


our paper shall be found what it purports to be— 
a complete weekly Farmer’s and Gardenei’s 
Journal, through which Farmers and Gardeners 
may hold a free correspondence upon matters 
touching their vocations, or make any inquiries 


Jan. 19, 1833. 








make a pair of posts and bars, either of which | This may be considered a very accurate de- 
may be prepared during the winter. Gates may |/scription of the process of burning wood in an 
be hung upon posts set deep inthe ground,or fra- | open fire place, and we think Mr. Boyce does 
med to a sill; in the latter case, they may have a | not exaggerate when he says nine-tenths of the 
brace on the outside of either post, which most ef- || heat produced by combustion is carried off through 
fectually secures them to their places. Besides ||the chimney. The most effectual convenient 
being economical, well built gates add much to || way of preventing this great loss, is, by burning 
the general appearance of a well conducted far- || the fuel in close stoves with long pipes, by which 
ming establishment. It is by strict attention to a |/the most of the heat may be retained in the 


thousand little nameless things, that a farmer ac- || apartment, and a more uniform temperature pro 
quires not only property but reputation. 


duced, than when a fire place is made use of. 








ECONOMY IN FUEL. ior the Genesee Farmer, 
Much has been said to induce people tobe eco- POTATOES 

nomical inthe use of fuel; and yet, but little im-| Sas Dire ~sepgggedgenc ly eager TaGM TO 

provement has been made for many years past. enh i : 








which shall benefit tnemselves or the public. 

The labors required in and about gardens and 
orchards during winter, are either preservaiive or 
preparatory. Under the first division, many lit- 
tle items may be arranged, such as covering ten- 
der plants, and preventing the destruction of 
others by keeping the fences and gates secure. 


ree ' . ; A few years since, as I was measuring some 
In examining this subject, the influence of habit pee h WwW. | yl fey 
and early prejudice is easily discovered, and the es oy ee Se ee the Sallow- 
tenacity with which many adhere to pach ore | || ing question to me: How does it happen that you 

; always have potatoes to sell and I always have 
dices, even when directly opposed to reason and 


; Ito buy? As to that matter, I replied, I do 
common sense, is readily detected. y wee had ne 
‘know ; but I can tell how it is with some men 


| How ? In the first place, they have to buy thei: 








We know of many farmers who talk much of 





Cows and pigs, although we often see them | 


work in gardens, rarely perform their work well ; 
Jigging and pruning had better be left undone 
than performed by such laborers. Of the pre- 
paratory labor, gathering manure, collecting ci- 
ons, selecting seeds, are important things, which 
may be performed at this season. If manure 
trom horse stables is collected early, and placed 
in heaps and covered from the weather, fermenta- 
tion will take place im season to destroy the seeds 
that are contained in it, and decomposition will 
have proceeded so far as to render it fine and 
suitable for early borders. 





Coarser manures may |} 
ve collected for orchards which are to be cropped, | 
and it is not desirable to have it undergo ferment- 
ation, as it renders it less durable. 
seeds and cions is an important business with 
the gardener, and should never be intrusted to 
strangers or unskilful hands. Better not graft a 
tree than to graft with bad cions, and better omit 
planting your garden than plant with poor seeds. 
Every vender will recommend his own seeds, but 
be careful of whom you purchase. 





GATES ws. BARS. 


In times of defe ice Bar ai: Gates ; 
fu times of peace Gate all Bars, 


A farmer must berather an awkward man who 
cannot make a common farm gate, and a dull 
mathematician who cannot calculate the advan- 
tages of using them instead of bars, in all places 
where the business of the farm requires frequent 
passing and re-passing. Let us suppose the de- 
tention of a man and team, passing through a 
pair of bars, to be five minutes more than through 
a gate, and that he only passes and re-passes 
once each day for one half of the year, (as bars 
are generally left down one half of the year,) 
this would amount to one hour each week, or 
three and a quarter days in each year, Valuing 
the time of a man and teatn at one dollar and fifty 
cents per day, the detention would amount to four 
dollars and eighty-seven and a half cents each 
year, or at seven per cent, the interest upon sixty- 
nine dollars and sixty-five cents. From this sum 
deduct four dollars and sixty-five cents, which will 
build a first rate gate, and sixty-five dollars re- 
mains as the true value of it. It requires but lit- 
‘le more time to make a good farm gate than to 


\ in that negative enjoyment of looking into the fire 


Collecting |; 





economy, and actually appear to govern them- 
selves accordingly in most things—and yet, in | 
| the waste of fuel, are prodigal in the extreme, 
land ali this because they will indulge themselves 


potatoes, and thinking they will be economical, 
and will not buy more than they can help, they 
“pick out all that will do to eat, and save the rest 
to plant. In the spring of the year, they calcu- 


’ late that any ground will do for potatoes; of 
which seemsto produce a kind of Icthe-like state | course the poorest part of the lot is selected for that 


of forgetfulness, or rather a stupor, which saves ‘purpose. They say potetoes will do to plant 


; ~~ | 
them the trouble of thinking. ancy, it is true, |) any time; they are left until all other crops are 


has a iittle play, in figuring rocks, castles, cities | put into the ground. ‘Then the potatoe ground is 
in flames, precipices, moldering towers, &c. » &C., | | probably plougied, as potatoes will grow any 
yet, us enjoyment, if so it may be called, is | 
dearly purchased, being paid for by a waste of 
more tuan three-fourths of the fuel consumed. 








how; the small potatoes are planted; pretended 
to be hoed once, 





and peradventure not at all, 
| In the fall, it is the last work they do, before the 

ground shuts up, to dig their potatoes. Some of 
Mr. Boyce says, “that the present mode of at- | them are spoiled by the frost, and the others are 
sani it is defective in an eminent degree; eve- | injured before dug. They are carried to the cel 
ry One, however unwilling to confess himself in} lar, or put into a heap to bury, what few they have 
error, must be innately conscious. 


In speaking of the warming of apartments, | 


A more bung: | tor depend upon it they have a small crop, and if 
ling and inefficient process was perhaps never || they are secured so thet the frost does not effcct 
contrived, than that by which it is attempted to| them, they rot, and in the spring they want to 
raise the temperature of an apartment, by means ! buy more potatoes, saying they planted enough 
of an open fire in a grate and chimney of modern! but they did not do well. 

construction, nine tenths of the heat produced by}, That is the very way that I have worked it, he 
the one being, from the very nature of things, |replied. 1 could not have given a better descrip- 
immediately carried off through the channel of|tion myself. Now tell me how you do to raise 
the other, and the remaining tenth slowly commu-| potatoes, and always have them to sell. 

nicated to the air of the apartment.” If we con-|| Well, sir, in the first place, I select the best 
sider “ the action of the well known principles of | piece of land | intend for a spring crop, or at least 
combustion, it will be evident, that in seeing wo! as good as any for potatoes. I get my land in 
obtain warmth from an open fire, the party seek-) good order as early as the ground will admit; if 
ing is placed exactly at the wrong end of the) 1 assort my potatoes I plant the largest; hoe 
apparatus. The case is that of a person who, | them well and in season, and always calculate to 
desirousof obtaining flour or meal, should expect | dig them before I husk my corn. I get my pota- 
to receive it by placing himself at the hopper or | toes dug before the heavy rains come in the fall ; 
receptacle of the corn before it had passed be-| my potatoes are dry when buried, and in the 
tween the mill stones. It is evident that he is | spring I generally have potatoes to sell. 

situated at the source of supply, and not of the!) What time in the moon do you plant, says he ! 
produce ; the raw material is rushing from him,| I don’t plant in the moon, I replied: I say, I se- 
instead of his receiving that which has under- |\lect good ground—get my ground in good order, 
gone the beneficial process. ‘The cases are, in-| and plant in good season, and don’t regard the 
Jeed, perfectly parallel; the fire in the grate is| moon at all. But, says he, I always thought I 
constantly drawing to itself fresh supplies of at-|| must plant in the full moon, Well, you always 
mospheric air from all corners of the apartment! have to buy potatoes you say, and may be that is 
and, consequently, the radiation of heat in these) the cause. Well, says he, L have as good land 
directions is completely checked and overcome by, as you, and I will try and see if I can’t raise po- 

the superior force of the cold current, while, as | taiocs to sell as well as you. The next season 

fast as the supply undergoes the process, it be- |'he told me he had potatoes to sell, so I lost one 

comes rarified, ascends, and is wasted through || | good customer. Lc 


the obvious channel of the chimney.” | Hume, Allegany co. Dec, 4, 1832. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
MACLURA AURANTIACA,. 
I am much obliged to my friend, A. Gornon, 


for his new mode of propagating the Maclura| 
ourantiaca, or Osage orange.* 

The only method recommended in Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants,is vy cuttings ; but accord-| 
ing to Prince’s Short Treatise on Horticulture, | 
this tree may be propagated by both cuttings and | 
layers. The very intelligent and experienced au- | 
thor of this work, says, ‘‘ It has the advantage of | 
eing easily increased by layers, and tolerably so | 
The layers will take root in a few, 





by scions. 
weeks.” 

Agreeably to these suggestions, I tried six or, 
eight cuttings in a good soil, but none rooted ; | 
ind no better success attended three or four lay- 
ers. Cuttings and layers of the vine, treated in| 
the same manner, have generally succeeded; and | 
i can only ascribe my failure in the former case 
to a heavier soil and a dyrer atmosphere than| 
those of the Linnean Botanic Garden at Flush- | 
ing. 

It is remarkable that the Osage orange is class- 
ed in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants in Mo- 
noecia. This arrangement appears to be erro- 
neous ; for those who have cultivated it the most in 
this country, so far as I have been able to discov- 
er, agree unanimously that it belongs to the class 
Diowcia, having staminate and pistillate flowers 
on different plants; and consequently that to 
crow the fruit, it is necessary to have both kinds. 





See Nuttall’s Genera, Prince’s Short Treatise, | 
i} 


and the current volume of the American Farmer. | 
I mo. 1, 1833. D. T. 





| 
For the Genesee Farmer. | 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 
Mr. Epitor— Will you, or some of your cor- | 


respondents, inform me whether there exists in| 


your section of country any reasonable objection | 
to the use of gypsum, or plaster, on our lands as | 
a manure. Now, sir, some of our good farmers | 
in this section of the country have put their veto 
upon the use of this article, they having imbibed | 
the idea, that the use of plaster, after a few years, 
impoverishes their lands, and consequently takes | 
much real barn-yard manure to bring it back | 
again to its original fertility. I have made use| 
of plaster on my lands for many years with | 
great success, and shall continue so to do, until! 
some more formidable objection than I have yet 


seen is presented. 








Tue CHARACTER OF A COMPLETE F'arm- 
ER.—A complete farmer is a most caretul 


industrious and frugal, as well as reputable 


and useful man; and unless cagefulness, in- 
dustry and economy are united in the char- 
acter, it will bean imperfectone. Although 
a Farmer cannot iive without labor, yet by la- 
bor alone he never can grow rich and reputa- 
ble. Much depends upon his “laying out 





pursuit after riches, almost every thing de- 
pends upon economy joined with care and 
industry. 

A frugal, industrious man, blessed with 
but acommon share of understanding, will 
undoubtedly succeed and advance his inte- 
rest, beyond whatever he expected, when 
he first set out in life, provided no singular 
‘providential evil should overtake him.— 








and performing certain kinds of labor in the|} More is gained by saving than by hard la- 
times and seasons, when they ought to be|jbor. A farmer therefore, whose utmost 
pertormed.” If he will not cart out his, profits are small and slow, as he cannot 
summer dung, nor plough those lands in the | grow rich suddenly from _ his profession 
fall, which he means to feed in the follow-| should be a rigid and steady economist.— 
ing spring—i{ he will not put his seeds into||He should consider the saving he may 
the ground early, as soon as the season will!|make in every thing; in his fuel, tools, 
admit—if he will not aitend to his fences!) clothes, meat, drink, and pocket expenses ; 
and see that they are sufficient—and if he |! above all in his time, which is equal to so 
will not cut his grass when it is ripe, and|| much money in hand. Every day that his 
do every thing necessary to secure it in good | neighbor runs down to market with a pound 
order: he will be perpetually hurried from ha two of butter and a few eggs, if he stays 
one kind of labor to another and every one lat home and keeps steady to his labor, he 
will be slighted: his flax will not be well | gets two, if not three days the start of him. 
coated, nor his grain properly filled out; his || While his neighbor wastes his time and 
corn will be shortened for want of being} spends his money by his imprudent and tri- 
well hoed, and his grass will become dead, || fling pursuits,he saves both time and money, 
and dry away in the field. Let every kind|)in dressing and improving his lands, and 
ot labor, therefore, be performed in due sea-,, which demand all his attention. There is 
son. A complete farmer is also a man of no leisure hour to be found on a farm from 


| 


great carefulness and solicitude ; without)'early in the spring, till late in the fall.— 


care, the severest labor on the best of farms, |; Through all that whole period, a good farm- 
wiil never produce riches nor plenty. If!\er knows how to spend every hour profita- 
the farmer will not milk his cows in season! bly on his lands. He can have no time to 
—see that they are properly tended—go to| pass in idleness—in chatting with people as 
the male in the right time for the next year’s) they pass by—in making needless visits— 





|ing,—will ave a small, poor breed of cat- 


|are in good order, 


rofit ; and that his dairy is neatly and care-| in attending courts, horse races, taverns,and 
fully managed—he may labor without ceas-|'the like. By these means the public is an- 
| nually deprived of many thousands bushels 
tle, and never enjoy a fullness of good but-'! of potatoes, corn, tons of hay, &c. and indi- 
ter and cheese. It is care which makes a} viduals themselves become poor, and fall 
‘flock increase and grow to a good size, || into the worst of habits—into idleness, ga- 
‘which brings forth the profits of a dairy,| ming, drinking, &c. 
and fills the house of the farmer with good) ‘There is no kind of economy in the farm- 
‘things. If he will not carefully inspect his; mer, which will not be well rewarded. 
‘fields and meadows, and see that his fences|! Early rising will contribute to his health, 
his grass and his corn! and preserve his fields from the inroads of 
|will be cropt by his cattle; and if he will) unruly creatures; which commonly begin 
not gather and put them up carefully and in | their trespasses just as the day begins to 
'due season, he will have a short and mol-|| dawn. Close mowing and careful raking, 
dy crop. If he mows, rakes, and fodders) will enable him to winter one cow extraor- 
jhis cattle, in a careless, slovenly manner,|/dinary. Feeding his hogs by weeds and 
his flock will be pinched through the winter, || other vegetable substances, will enable him 
jand become poor and lousy in the spring—)|to pay his shoe-makers. Scraping his door 
|poor oxen, too poor to do the labor of the land barn yards, after rains and showers, will 
season—poor cows, with little or no milk,|\clothe his boy. Saving his early apples. 
and wretched calves and poor horses, too|/and which are commonly lost entirely, will 
feeble to draw, and too weak to ride with) pay his tailor; his poultry well attended, 


! 
} 
| 
' 
| 
; 








safety. If his swine, poultry, and stock in| 


'will pay his maid. His calves will 


Query.—When lands are impoverished, is it 
not much more owing to bad husbandry than to 
the use of plaster ? B. H. 

Buffalo, Dec. 2%, 1832. 

Note.— We are inclined to answer this inqui- 
ry in the affirmative —Ed. Gen. Far. 











Tre Frencu Army.— According to an offi- | 
‘ial return ofthe French Army on the 10th of No-| 
vember, it consists of the following corps :— | 


il regiments artillery, 2416 men each 26,576 | 
Pontoniers, artillery train, &c. 7,544 
3 regiments engineers, 2500 men each 7,500 
Waggon train, artificers, g-c. 651 
Military equipages 4,529 


0 regiments of cavalry, 1000 to 1050 each 54 
4 regiments of the line, 3243 men each 217,081 
*1 regt’s of light infantry, 2404 men each 50,484 

Total, about 368,611 
> Several communications have been recei- 


046 








general, and if his carts, rakes and tools of 
all kinds, are not carefully attended to, the 
farmer never cap grow rich and respectable. 
It is attention which gradually collects from 
various sources, and covers the soil with 
manure; itis attention which causes the 
hills, fields and valleys to yield their in- 
crease, and advances and completes the 
most beneficial improvements. 


There is a third virtue without the prac- 
tice of which, farmers can never attain to 
wealth and independence: I mean Econo- 
my. Without this both labor in raising, 
and care in preserving the fruits of the earth 
are absolutely thrown away. Economy is 
av excellent virtue in any man: it is indis- 
pensable in the affairs and profession ofa 
farmer. And of this he should never be un- 
mindful when he looks into his barn, his 
cellar, or his garden, or even his pastures ; 





ved, which shall have an early insertion. 


* Genesee Farmer, Vol. IT. page 403. 





to say nothing of his fields—mowing lands 
and meadows. But farmers, as well as 
other men, are too apt to forget, that in their 


es W pay all 
| his taxes ; and some part of his hired labor, 
if proper care be taken of them. In fine, let 
a farmer who possesses only fifty acres of 
‘good land—-who owes no man, and who has 
‘a common blessing on the labor of his 
|hands, strictly attend to the management of 
‘his affairs, live a life of patient industry, 
jand practice agreeable to the principles of 
‘economy, and I think he may live well— 
‘may be excused the hardest of labor; leave 
his hoe and spade to the next generation, by 
\the time he has seen fifty years, when most 
men begin to think of comfort, ease and in- 
dependence.—N. E. Farmer. 


Laziness.—Dr. Hales used to say, that 
“Jaziness grows on people; it begins in 
cobwebs and ends inchains. Ihave expe- 
rienced (he observed) that the more busi- 
ness a man has, the more he is able to ac- 
complish ; for he learns to economize his 
time ; that is a talent committed to every 
one of you and for the use of which you 
‘must account.” 
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For the Genesee lurmer 


On the Grasses=-Varietics best adapted to! 


our Use#«Times and Manure of Seed= 

ing, &ce-=No. I. 

Hiaving, in a former essay on the husbandry 
i mowing grounds, animadverted on the pre- 
vailing practice relative to their management, 
ind suggested alterations, which [ hope will lead 
to happy results, I am not content to dismiss the 
subject until I have taken a more extensive View 
of it. The varieties of grass best adapted to our 
husbandry—the times when grass seed should 
te sown—the manner of doing it, and the quan- 


| is believed there are but few farms on which some || herdsgrass is ready for that operation. 2d. Clo- 
of it may not be found. It frequently produces |) ver growing in meadows with herdsgrass gene 
large crops, and makes good hay, yet I think its cul-' raily overpowers the latter, and gains such an as- 
‘ture should not be recommended, because when |; cendency over it as almost to render it unproduc- 
‘once it has gained possession of the soil, it is ex-|| tive. Besides, if the land is rich and well culti 
tremely difficult to dispossess it. i vated, the growth of clover is generally so rank 
tt happens that I have some knowledge of sev-| and exuberant as to injure its quality, and render 
eral varicties of grass, celebrated in other coun- | it of little value for hay. 3d. It stands confess- 
tries, but which have not been much cultivated | ed, that of the two, herdsgrass makes the better 
among us. In times !ong since gone by, I culti-| hay, and is attended with less expense in prepa 
‘vated, for experiment, the Sainfoin, the Lucerne, }) ring and securing it for that use. From these 
[the Rye-grass, and some others of less celebrity. | considerations and others, I have, after conteni- 





tity of seed requisite to be used, ate all subjects!) 1. may not be uninteresting to bestow upon these! 4g Many years for the indiscriminate use of clu- 
™ ‘ 7 e a ror . > » ; . . me + ‘Tt 
of interesting consideration. These will be the) Some passing remarks. As to the Sainfuin, the} Ver, come to the following conclusions. Ist. That 


subjects of my present essay. 

Ist. What varieties of grass can we cultivate 
to the greatest profit? Fortunately, we have the! 
lerdsgrass, or timothy, and the clover. These// 
stand at the head of our artificial grasses, or ra-|! 
ther they stand with us almost alone. Undoubt-) 


1} 
1 


edly, as relates to grass husbandry, they are the | 
true seek-no-farthers. It is believed no other], 
grasses of equal excellence have ever been mr 
vated in this section of the country. We are not,|! 


therefore, to desire substitutes for these grasses. ‘| 
{f we did, we should probably seek in vain for! 
any others that would be equal to them in value. | 
Yet these grasses, excellent as they are justly|) 
supposed to be, are not enough for all the various), 
purposes of our husbandry. There are in the 
ountry some varieties of soil to which neither of 
them is adapted. Besides, it is profitable, in ma- 
ny cases, to cultivate several sorts of grass toge-|| 


| 


| 


ther; and in all cases, where fields are seeded) 
with intent to occupy them for pasture, it would 
be good practice to sow an intermixture of seeds, |) 


containing many, no matter how many, varietics.| 


I cannot stop here to detail the advantages which! 


would result from such a practice. No doubt; 


they would be considerable, and much more than )| 


sufficient to remunerate all extra expenses. | 


form a catalogue of grasses large enough to meet) 
the exigencies of grass husbandry. Orchard} 
grass (Dactylis glomerata) is cultivated to some| 
extent, though I believe farmers in general have 


neglected to introduce it to their husbandry. Ma-|, 


uy writers have given it a high recommendation. 
Judge Buew has spoken well of it, as may be 
seen in his essay on grasses, in the third volume 
of Memoirs. I myself have made some use of 





orchard grass to evident advantage. It being un- 
derstood that this kind of grass would resist| 
drouth better than any other in use among us, |! 
introduced it some years since, in connection with 
other grasses, to a smail field intended for pas- 
ture, Which, on account of its peculiar texture, 
was remarkably quick to feel the effects of drouth. 
The advantages resulting from its use on that field 
have been most apparent. The field has subse- 
quently been much more productive than it had 
veen before; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
orchard grass does not yield to drouth—dves not 
retire and give place to other grasses, but yains 
strength, and extends its possessions annually. 


| about three rods of ground. It always produced 


great burdens, and was sueceessful in resisung 


‘is of the clover family 


| ° 

bandry, and may be cultivated here to good ad- 
It is obvious that herdsgrass and clover do not}! vantage 
|| vantag 


\the soiling system to any extent, that is, to keep 


\| spared with the least injury to the interests of ag- 


result of my experiment was such, as for a while!” strong and well cultivated soils, where the ob- 
to raise my expectations of its usefulness in this| ject is mowing, it is better to sow herdsgrass 
country. It grew with great luxuriance, appear-| 40d that alone, 2d. As clover is Letter adapted 
ing to be perfectly at home as to soil and cli-| to light, loose, and dry soils, and is itself a great 
mate. But alas! after a year or two, it was dis-| mprover of the soil, that on these it is better 
covered that an insect annoyed itat its root. After|) @ 50w clover, and if herdsgrass be sowed with 
that it dwindled, and although I had extended it! it, no injury will be done. Perhaps, on soils of 
to different parts of my farm, yet it soon disap-| te latter description, it would be better, instead 
peared. uf sowing herdsgrass with clover, to sow clover 
The Rye-grass did not at any time recommend and orchard grass together. It certainly would, 
itself as worthy of being put in competition with _ an coreinn rs 
It is not unlikely that the tall meadow oat 
| grass, (Avena elatior,) would be better to culti 
vate with clover than any other varicty of grass 
known tous. This is cultivated in some parts 


our timothy or herdsgrass. 

As to the Lucerne, I have since regretted that 
I did not conduct my experiment more thorough- 
ly, and extend it to a greater length. I never in- 
troduced this to my field husbandry. It grew 
in my experiment garden many years, occupying 


of this state, and more extensively in some of 
the other states. It is highly recommended 
by Judge Bue, and many others, but I have no 
knowledze of it derived from my own experience 
In nothing, perhaps, reiating to the preparu 
the encroachments of other grasses. This grass - (3 | 
* ae’ ton and management of mowing grounds, ts the 
y, and is remarkable for 


| | general practice of farmers more exceptionable 
starting early in the spring, and holding on till 


than in their sinck and careless manner of seed- 
ing them. ‘lo have meadows well seeded is a 
fundamental concern. A failure in this will be 
fatal to the prospect of a good meadow, until the 
ficld shall have undergone another course of till- 


late in autumn. If cultivated for mow ing, it may 
be cut three or four times in a season, yieldine a 
good burden at each cutting. I have the im- 
pression, that Lucerne is adopted to our hus 
; — ™ | age, and be seeded again. It is not enough to 
Especially, if it is desired to practice go over the ficld once, as the practice is, and 
strew on a sufficient quantity of seed. It should 
be seen to, that the seed takes effect; and on a 
failure thereof, seed should be applied again, and 
| . perhaps again, until it does take effect. If, after 
| Herdsgrass and clover being, aficr all, the grass- | all, there should be a failure, which [ think rare- 
\és most to be relied upon in the husbandry of ly, if ever, need to happen, it will be better to 


| 


| western New-York, it may be useful to make 


| . . 

‘stock during the summer upon grass cut daily for 
‘their use, the Lucerne appears to be admirably 
| 


jadapted to that use. | 


plough up the field forthwith, than to occupy it 
parative mer-| as a half seeded meadow. 

its. They are both so intrinsically excellent, and 
so happily adapted to the culture of the country, 
that it would be difficult to say which could be 


‘some inquiries relative to their com 


Some years since, [ adopted a practice which I 
am pleased with myself, and which I can recom- 
mend to others. It is that of going over my 

field twice te perform the seeding process. The 


| 
jticulture. Tam content that herdsgrass and clo- 


first process of seeding, and sometimes the second, 
is performed in the fall, but generally I defer the 
second till spring. A direction in going over the 


iver should be considered as equally meritorious, 
jand as having equal claims to the favorable re- 
jgards of husbandry. Yet as they differ essential. | field is taken the last time different from that 
ly in their characteristics, and in their adaptation || which had been taken before. The object of this 
to soils, and many of the uses required, the culti- is, to secure a more even distribution of seed, 
ivator not unfrequently finds it dificult to decide |! and its application to every portion of the ground. 
|which of the two will be likely to subserve his'! The best time to sow herdsgrass seed is in the 


| . ° . 
My practice is to sow it at the time of 











Orchard grass comes to maturity two or three 
weeks earlier than herdsgrass. "Would it not for 
that reason be the better of the two to mix with 
lover for mowing ? 

The variety of grass known by the name of 
ed top, grows extensively in the country, and it 


interest to the best advantage. When pasture is | fall. 

Ithe object, both should be cultivated together | sowing wheat, and on ground prepared for a 
| The practice prevails to a considerable extent of | wheat crop. It may be slightly covered with a 
cultivating them together when the intention is||drag, but it is equally well, perhaps better, to 
to occupy the ground for mowing. Butthis prac- || sow it soon after the tilling process is completed, 
tice is liable t6 serious objections. Ist. Herds- '| and let it remain uncovered. 

grass and clover are uneven as tothe times when || The practice of sowing herdsgrass seed in the 
they come to maturity—the clover being ripe || fall merits high commendation. I consider it as 


jand needing to be cut some weeks before the'! almost an essential requisite to a good system of 
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jusbandry. The certainty that it affords of a 
successful result, is reason enough to be assigned |'s 
in faver of the practice. But there is another 
considerable advantage This will be found in 
a better crop of grass at the first cutting than 
could have been obtained if the seeding had 
been deferred till spring. Such will be the natu- | 
ral consequence, because the young grass will | 








have had more time to gain strength,and establish || 
| ‘ff-rent soils the food best suited to those hat.’ 


for itself a firm root hold upon the soil. 

[n order to afford opportunities for seeding 1) 
the fall, a system of husbandry should be ad: 
ed that will allow wheat to be the closing crop 
every course of tillage. But I stop here, with | 
tnt, at another time, to resume the subject. 


DAN BRADLEY. 


sli 





For the Genesee Farmer 
HINTS TO FAK MERS. 
Preciminary. — Now that the bustle of elec | 


tion and the shouts of the victors have some wht } 
subsided; our crops secured, and the bleak winds |} 
of December have driven the husbandman from 
his fields to his fireside, | propose, Mr. Editor, to 
entertain- 


} 
Marcellus, January 1, 1833. | 
| 


deyote an occasional evening to the 
ment, and I would fain hope to the improvement, |, 
of your agricultural readers; provided you are 
disposed to second my efforts by publishing what | 
: for as yet I tecl the wish, 


either to 


I may chance to write : 
without being conscious of the ability, 
instruct or entertain them. 

My essays shall never be tediously long. They 
may sometimes be practical, sometimes theoret: 
cal, and, perchance, sometimes political ; but par- 
taking neither of personal or party politics 


You have now my proposition, sir, and T shall | 


consider you as according to it when you publish 

these preliminary remarks, and shall procee 

without delay to fulfil my task, B. 
Westerlo, Dec. 12, 1832. 


No. I. 


among the first considerations 


themselves to the discreet farmer. The saine 
® profitable crop of on 
kind, may not repay the labor of cultivating ano- 
ther. ‘he hills and mweuntains that make the 


hest pastures, 


if that will produce 


may be illy adapted to the pro- | 
tuction of grain. 
that is profitable to the farmer in the vicinity of 
tuwns or navigable waters, may be wholly un-! 
profitable in a district remote from them. In |! 
new ly settled districts, where the opportunities of || 

‘terchange and marketing are precarious, it be -t 
comes i a measure necessary that the farmer | 
should adapt his husbandry to the immediate 
wants of his family, and produce his own bread, 
meat and clothing. Like causes often render it 


| 


shoemaker, &c. Distance, bad 
roads, and the want of means, leave him no 
ther alternative. But in old settled « tistricts, | 
where the facilities of intercourse and trade are | 
abundant, considerations of economy suggest al 
wiser course—that the farmer should apply his| 


labors to such objects as will ensure him the best | 
profit. 


“3 carpenter, 


If we look to our fields and woods, we shallj 
see that the natural products vary in different 
soils; that many trees and plants which spring 
'p spontaneously in clayey grounds, are not to! 


' his labor. 


'than half as valuable. 
|} voou barley, let 
The adapting crops tu the soiland market, are || 
which present | 


Aud the same farm product |! 


lecessary that he should be his own mechanic— | 








w unt i in those whieh are sandy, pony vice ver 
a; that some are peculiar to wet and others ' 
dry grounds ; and yet that there 1s a constant te: 
\deney to alternate or change—new species of 
trees and plants taking the place of other specie< 
|which have been felled or have died This is 
| not the result of chance; but it is in accordance: 
‘with a law of nature, which has endued plants 
with different habits and wants, and provided | 


and wants respectively. [tis analogous to wh | 


we see in animals, almost every cluss of which 


is the ox, the dog, the hog, &c , has its peculia: 
Those who would profit from the works of 
will do well to study 


food. 
\infinite wisdom, therefore, 


1} . 
the aptness of their soils for particular crops, arn 


to select those for staple culture which promis 


ii the best reward. 


Heavy and cold grounds are found to be mos 


\congenial to wheat, oats, umothy, peas, & 


light and warm soils to corn, barlev, rye, and tur 


\neps; moist grounds to potatoes na fibrous rov'- 


ed vrasses; dry grounds to clovers. \izern, tur- 
Yet all thes 


or are comparatively worthless, oi: 


neps and other tap rooted plants 
| crops fail, 
| lands habitually wet. 
in order to obtain good tullage crops, 


Hence it is of the first 
| inportance 
or the fine nutritious grasses, upon wet lands, 
if flat, 
who undertakes to raise al! 


'first thoroughly to drain, and, to ri'g 


them. ‘The farmer 


ikinds of crops upon one kind of soul, misappl. s 


He had better co. fine himself to thus 
which make the best return—sell the surplus, 
and buy with a part of the proceeds that for 
which his neighbor’s soil is better 
If his land will yield per acre twenty 


and only twenty-five ot 


his own, 
five bushels of wheat, 
corn, he had better raise more wheat and buy h.- 
his corn costs him double what his 


‘orn; for 


| wheat crop does, and is, withal, but litt more 


If it will not produc: 
him forego the culture of tha 
grain, and if his situation is near market, he 
siiould raise more grain, vegetables and fruit, anc 
iss stock. 

| The expense of transporting his surplus pro 
duce to market, is an important consideration 
the farmer. A bushel of wheat is worth to Us 
vrower in Chenango less than to the grower i 
Albany, by the expense of its trausportation to 
market, which may be two shillings, or twenty 
tive per cent. A bullock, on the contrary, may 
be as profitably fattened by a farmer in Otsego 
as one in Westchester, the expense of driving 
him from Otsego to New-York being counterva- 
lunced by the enhanced value of his feed, and of 
| the land which produces ut, in Westchester. Uy, 
‘on the banks of the Huson, a bushel of potatoes 


while then 


‘is worth from two to four shillings ; 
value for marke! in the interior is scarcely halt 


| this, because they will not bear distant transport 


ation, and find a precarious market at hom 
W hile again the wool, cheese, butter, cattle, hor 
| ses, hogs and sheep, from the hills of Delaware 
or Lewis, from the cheapness of conveyance o 
transportation of these articles, and the relativ: 
| cheapness of lands, are able to compete success- 
fully in the market with like products from the 
counties of Dutchess and Orange. 

From this view of the subject it would seem to 
result, as a general rule, that farmers contigu- 


a iapted than| 





= 21 


sult their i interest by confining their labors, so far 
is regards their marketable products, to tillage 
‘rops, hay and fruits; and that it would comport 
vith the policy of those more remote, to rely up- 
on cattle and sheep husbandry as the main source 
of wealth. 





These suggestions derive force from 
the wise provisions of Providence in adapting 
‘he valleys to grain, and the hills and mountains 
ty the subsistence of flocks and herds. B. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
APPLICATION OF MANURE. 
| observed in one of your ediivrial articles late- 
ly some remarks on the particular time at which 
nanure ought to be used. ‘The observation is 
nade, that.ac he ume when itis partially decom- 
vosed, so as to part easily when taken up with a 
fork, is the best. The plan of Doctor Hosack’s 
yard is mentioned, together with the remark of 
is manager, that his plan, by which the manure 
's Sheltered, and therefore kept dry and undecom- 
osed, is a bad one; he being of opinion that the 
manure ought to rot. 
Now I contend that Dr. Hosacx’s theory and 
vactice Is correct, and the manager wrong. The 
nearer manure can be kept in its natural state un- 
ti! it is carried out for use the better. All the 
gasses that escape from manure, either by ab- 
sorption or evaporation, are enriching to the 
yround and to vegetation. Of course, the green- 
er it can be carried on to the land, the more bene- 
ficial it will be. Fresh manure, to be sure, may 
not be the most convenient for all uses, particular- 
ly in gardens. But even there, if trenched in 
when spa d up, it may be very profitably used. 
Che plan of Dr. Hosack has already been de- 
eribed in the Genesee Farmer by Judge Buet.* 
| have seen it, and it 1s, in my estimation, the 
ly st plon for preserving yard manure tnat I have 
In this way it is kept dry and in good 
order tll used, when all its valuable properties are 
imparted to the soil. All kinds of decomposable 
matter, [ believe, are to be treated in the same 
way. Moisture and heat will decompose them 
when properly applied, whichis always the case, 
as their properties are required in the growing 


Known. 


season. From my own observation | am con- 
vinced thet from twenty-five to fifty per cent of 
ibe whole amount of manure throughout the coun- 
trv is annually lost for want of proper protection 
vhile in the yard, and from ignorance in the man- 
[t is truly he gold mine of the 
farmer, and ought to be most carefully husband- 
ed, Utmvs. 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLES. 
I have read with much pleasure a communica- 


ion in the fiftieth number of the Genesee Farmer, 
ind another in the next number, from the well 
known agriculturist, Dan Brapvey, Esq., on the 
n-ans of subduing Canada thistles, and I hope 
‘ae subject will not be dropped until every farmer 
shail be determined to destroy them whenever they 
shall make their appearance on their own posses- 
sions. That gentleman has pointed out very 
clearly several ways of subduing that noxious 
veed, and if any person who is troubled with 
them and will follow his directions in any one of 
ls proposed means of destroying them, and do it 
thoroughly, I am well satisfied that he will suc- 
ceed, and will do it principally in one season, if 
he continues to combat them until vegetation 


ver of using it. 

















ous to markets or navigable waters will best con-;, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. Vie it is desirable to soak them a few hours in water 
YELLOW LOCUST. , 


, re ad ; ; | which was poured upon them boiling hot. The, 

same plan for nearly or quite twenty ‘hin = al | There is probably no tree in the American fo-|| |. pkg prea’ +08 dedi Wainat: tat tl on 
. m | Si A ; | Sow : ; ley w 

have always succeeded in destroying them, an /rest which is more valuable or more easily culti- | part, y will 


ithin |! re - || come up as regularly and as certainly as beans. 
have generally done it in one season. W | vated than the locust, and yet none which is more | P y y 


te all patches of'|| ; | Let them remain in their seedling location tw 
twenty years 1 have discovered small patel | neglected by agriculturists. g two 


ever ; : ; . || years, and in the spring of the third year, trans 

them in different parts of my a pry i of| The locust is the Rubina pseudo-acacia of Lin- | plant th i wie ert be prepared a th 7 
{ 1e SEC ; il e ‘ pare ® pur. 
year, which I suppose came a t anne 'neus, and bears a fine white and fragrant blos- | lee Shes frit geese! 5 oe shoralesed, : 
, p eighbo ; se. .g > we rel, one 

those that grew on the farms of my neig som, It is a native of the United States, but was | » , oe 


/ é 5 i ri , and , the richer the better, After a year or two the 
some of whom are well supplied with them ‘not known north or east of Maryland at the set-|| os yee ° 
have frequently destroyed them by pulling them | ground can be used as a pasture, without any det 
up but once. When they first come up from the | 


seed the roots are short, and they may easily be| 
destroyed, and it is not as difficult to do it after 
they have remained long enough to become well) 
rooted as is generally imagined. It may be done; 


‘ | 
ceases in the fall. I have practiced upon the | 





| tlement of this country. Since that time it has | 


riment from the presence of the trees. 
been conveyed in all directions by the settlers, | 


land is now well known throughout the United Spring before the last, I sowed in my garden 
States. In New England it has not flourished as | ® few seeds to observe their progress. The first 

‘ ‘ . J seas ‘Y crew ft Sit vr ; . ; ‘ 9 
could have been wished, notwithstanding much | 5&*5°? they grew about four feet high, and halt 


a ee 


by cutting with a hoe, or any other instrument, 


d let the salt remain on |) 
pi vag arse gay gee eh | energy, and destroyed its beauty and usefulness. 


In this state, and further south, the dover seems 
not to have penetrated, and locusts continue to be 


them, or let cattle eat it, and it ought to be done | 


as often as they any of them make their appear- 
ance, beginning the fore part of the season, at 
east as soon as they are blown, and continue it 
as late as they shall continue to vegetate. I be- 
lieve there is not a want of enterprize among our 
farmers sufficient to subdue that, or any other 
noxious weed with which their fields are infest-| 
ed, but it may probably be imputed to the want of 
a knowledge of the best means of doing it that they | 


} 
| 


have beer suffered to spread to such an alarming) 
extent all over the country, and I hope that, 
every farmer, whose fields are infested with them, | 
will commence operation for their destruction | 
without delay, for 1 believe money laid out the! 
next season for that purpose will do more to- 
ward clearing a farm of them, than it would do| 
if left another year with the addition of fifty per 
cent. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
For some months past I have been amused and 
instructed by a jcorrespondence carried on, be- | 


: ; }an inch j lameter. ast su r the in- 
care was early bestowed upon it. An insect, com- | 2? 1 h in diameter. ‘The last summer the in 


reared in all their pristine beauty and vigor. 


The delicacy and fragrance of its foliage ren- 
. . ' 
| ders it not only agreeable for its shade, but de- 


lighifui to the eye, while at the same time it is al- 


most entirely free from worms and other disagree- 
able insects. As an ornamental tree, it is not 
| surpassed by any in our country, and should be 
| held in the highest estimation both for beauty and | 
usefulness. ‘The odor of its blossom is truly de-| 
|| lightful. and sheds its balmy influence to a great 


distance around the tree. 


The locust is exceedingly luxuriant in its | j 
growth, and theugh the wood is very hard and 
durable, no tree, except the Lombardy Poplar, in- 
/ereases in bulk with so much rapidity. It is this’ 
_ quality which renders it so desirable to be culti- 
| vated by our farmers as an article of profit. 


Its uses are very extensive, though its princi- 


pal and most certain applicetion is for ship build- | 


ing. ‘The demand for this purpose is almost un- 


monly called the borer, attacked it with great 


j crease was enormous, and they now mee:ure 

| from nine to twelve feet high, and one and a half 
inches diameter two feet from the ground, 

To test the profit in rearing locust trees, we 

| will resort to figures. An acre of land contains 

160 square rods, and most land will easily sustain 

| four trees to the rod. On an acre then, we 

raise, for the purpose in question, 640 trees. 


can 


1 propose to let them grow from the seed twelve 
years; two years in the nursery, and ten in the 
field. One-fourth of an acre will be abundant 
nursery room. Let us take ten acres for our field 
data. Ten acres will sustain 6,400 trees. We 
will average the cost of an acre of ground at 
| twenty-five dollars. At seven per cent. c ympoeand 
interest, it will nearly double in ten years. Call 

the cost then, at the expiration of the ten years, 
| fifty dollars. A thrifty locust tree, twelve years 
old, is worth, at a ship yard, five dollars. We 
will suppose it to nett three dollars. We shall 
| then calculate as follows: 
Interest on 10 acres of land, cost $25, 

for 10 years, is $25 per acre, $250 
Labor of cultivating, by occasional mu- 


, ‘ndivi 5 irst respectability, '| limited, so that where the locust is cultivated as ; 

—— "a carousing = _e *?P : . | ticl ' f profit, it is } . re po bas i ated as | nuring, &c., $10 per year, 4 

; suitural Gepart- || an article of profit, itis bardly perr e rriv : . 

in the Agricultural an orticultur I | of pri s y permitted to arrive Seed, and two years in nursery, say 100 

ments, with a good deal of warmth and vigor | at the requisite size before itis taken for the ship | 

and talent. I think they both have “darkened | ‘yard. \ $750 
} de 

8 by words without knowledge.” I will) The live Oak, the Locust. the Cedar and the , 

omen Sy ; . - all wm: deers Acaale-oee: and “© Deduct this from 6,400 trees, 12 years 

not say filled ‘themselves with the east wind,” || Pine, are the four ingredients which comprise 


" _ : old, at $3 each 19.200 
but I might, I think, with propriety say, they!) most of the wood work of all our ships, the lo- rat ; $19, 
have filled, if not themselves, their essays with cust forming no inconsiderable item in the struc- | 


wheat and chess ; 
with chess. 
have been won or lost at one fell swoop, if the com- 
batants had only given themselves time to reflect, | 
that no Hybrid, whether animal or vegetable, can 
ever produce any thing in its own likeness. | 
This doetrine I believe to be strictly in accord- 


ance with the views of Linnzvus, with Burron, | 


age has produced. If the above then be correct, | 
this controversy, which has been carried on with 
so much “ warmth, and vigor, and talent,” might 
easily be disposed of in the course of the next 
season, by a plain practical experiment. As 
the ground still continues open, let some one— 
one or both of the essayists, if they please, sow a 
peek of perfectly clean chess, on a piece of perfect-| 
ly clean grownd ; let it be well put in. If that 
produces chess in grain, why then, according to 
the above theory, chess is no Hybrid, and D. T. 

keeps the field, ard G. R. is vanquished, and rice 


versa. J. W. SMITH. 
Lockport, 1 mo. 1, 1833 


! duce abundance 


D. T.’s with wheat, and G. R's! ture, and it is to the combination of these materi- 
Now, in my opinion, the field might’ als that the great excellence of American ship- 


|ping is to be attributed. 


Their cultivation, therefore, is of the utmost 
‘importance to our country, and deserves the high- | 
,est consideration. Aside from this, in all places || 
| where wood is scarce, or fencing timber in de-|| 


. | ' fs ate 
No tree | Contrast this statement with the profit on 
with Cuvier, and all the most celebrated natu- | except the cedar is so durable for posts, and none | “ heat. 


ralists who have written on the subject, that any | 


j;mand, the locust becomes invaluable. 


can be reared with more rapidity for fire wood. 

| In this vicinity the locust thrives with great} 
|luxuriance. Its cultivation is easy, and is not re- 
tarded by the borer, or any other insect. It de- 
lights most, however, in rich loamy soils, and it | 
is astonishing to witness the progress a tree will | 
make in one season in such a situation. 

The locust is raised either from the seed or 
suckers. The former mode is the one to be 
adopted at the outset for profit. There is no dif- 
ficulty in transplanting them, and if care is taken 
to preserve the small fibrous roots, it is rare that 
\a plant will die. Seed is easily procured in this 

Vicinity, as almost all our trees of any size pro- 





To make them vegetate freely 


| Nett profit for ten years, $18,450 
|| Now, if you please, deduct one half, for 

| paper calculation, and you still have 

1 left the enormous sum of $9,225 
| ‘To what more profitable use can a farmer ap- 

ply ten acres of ground, supposing he has enough 
beside to cultivate for his yearly living and profit 


The average crop is about twenty-five 
bushels per acre, and the average price we will 
| call one dollar. About one-half of the proceeds 
li is consumed in interest, expense and labor of cul 
| tivation. We then have, for ten yeas, nearly 
| as follows : 

| Wheat for ten years, from ten acres, at 2 

| bushels, and $1 per bushel, ” $2,500 
Deduct one half for interest, expense, &c. 1,250 


Nett profit for ten years, $1,250 
Aside from ship building, every locust tree, 
twelve years old, is worth at least one dollar, at the 


place of its growth, for posts. According to 
the above calculation, we should nett, even for 





'this purpose, over $5,000, Qacrrers 
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From the Comiuvsciat Advertiser. 
MEMOIRS OF LIA WEEE. 

Since the publication of the Memoirs o 
Oberlin, about two years since, no work Or 
biography has fallen under our attention, to 
be compared, in our opinion, either on the 
<core ot interest or useiuluess, with the 
Memoirs of Felix Netf, recently published 
by Carey & Lea. Itis a faithtul record, ad- 
mirably executed by the author, ‘ie Rev. 
W. S. Gilly, of the life and iabors ot one o 
the most excellent and most extraordinary 
young men of the age. Felix Neti was a 
uative of Geneva, vf humble parentuge ane 
circumstances, born in 1798. He was a re 
inarkable youta, in many respects. He firsi 
embraced the military life, and served as a 
soldier for some years, w:theredit to him 
self, and high satisfaction +o his officers.— 
{lis opportunities for acquiring an education 
iad been limited, but possessing uacommon 
enterprise, and an unconquerable thirst tor 
knowledge, triumphed over every obsiacle ; 
and whether in his boyhood climbing “ the 
difficult ice’d mountain’s top,” or in the 
camp, or field, he overcame every obstacle, 
and educated himself. Jecoming hope- 
fully pious, he had an irresistible desire to 
qualify himself for orders in the Christian 
Ministry, and io enable him thus to do, his 
discharge was readily obtained from the ar- 
iny From that hour, but one purpose ani- 
mated his bosom; and although his pat 
was beset with difficulties which would] 
have caused almost any other man to falter,| 
yet he triumphed over them ail, and after| 
a probationary and subordinate rministry 0: 
several months, marked with the happiest 
results, he was admitted to holy orders as a 
ProtestantMinister of theChristian Chureh. 





lle seems to have been at once one of the!} 


most «o.2, amiable, indetaugable, and hum 
ble of men. The place which he selected 
torthe theatre of his ministrations, was the 
region of the High Alps in Dauphine,— 
being that range which separates the South 
of France from Piedmont. It is probably 
the most uninviting and frightful district of 
I‘rance. Cold, sterile, and unfruitful as is 
the Ban de la Roche,—the scene of the good 
Oberlin’s long and useful labors.—it is nev- 
ertheless a paradise in co:mparison with the 
district seleeted for his ministry by the en- 
thusiastie and incomparable Neif. The 
people of his charge comprised ‘ourteen lit- 
tle villages, situated among the gloomy pas- 
ses and defiles of the Alps, and in a region 
ot wild and inhospitable country, compri- 
sing anarea of some fifty or sixty miles in 
extent. No situation in christendom could 
have found a people living in such a lament- 
able state of poverty,ignorance and wretch- 
edness. He commenced his regular min- 
istration there, in the year 1822 or °23; and 
the record of his travels and his labors, from! 
that period until his constitution broke down, 
and the disease took hold of him of which! 
lie died in 1829, is one of the most remark- 
able and interesting narratives of mission- 
ary labor to be found in the annals of the 
christian church. He visited every village 
and every family in his charge, once a 
ionth—spending, usually, a week in each 
parish. His journeys were necessarily per- 
turmed on foot; and neither storm nor tem- 
pest—ice nor snow-—the rushing torrent— 
the glazed cliff, nor the tumbling avalanche 
deterred him from making his accustomed 
rounds ; and so entirely did he ingratiate 
himself into the affections of his scattered 
‘ock,that his visits were always anticipated 
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With LWNpdeicice alia COurled Dy » aiie 
als receplions Where untiormly wios° oO. che 
ihe most lively enthusiasm. ‘The people 
among whom ne ininistered,were thedescen- 
danis of the primitive christians, who lad 
veen driven into those gloomy mountain 
passes by papal persecutions—their ances- 
tors had probably endured more hardships 
and suilerings ior the true faith, than any 
viher people—and they had never been so 
ar conquered as to witness the extirpation 
v. their religious principles. But in holding 
to their faith, they had been driven in- 
'dens and caves, in the most desolate and 
wuospltiable region that christian men ever 
‘uuabited. The biographer of Neff has giv- 
eu a valuable epitome of the history of this 
exuraordinary branch of the christian family 
4y Way of an introduction to the work it- 
self. It was probably his admiration of the 
character of this people, that Jed Neff to 
‘orm the resolution of devoting his life to 
his Master’s service in their benalf, added 
io his inextinguishable love of mountain 
scenery amountiag almost to a passion, con- 
iracted in nis youth amoung his native A.pine 
heights and glens. There was one other rea- 
son prompun, to this resolution. The charac-| 
ter of Oberlinwas betore him,the son ot Ober- 
lin had preached tothis very people and Neif 
ieltdesirous 0. improving the character and 
condition or his flock, in regard to their perso- 
jal couuforts,as well as in spiritual matters, 
ia like inanner as had been done in the Ban 
de la Roche, by his truty great and worthy 
exemplar. He was a worthy disciple both 
of his divine and his earthiy master. He 
per/ormed prodigies of labor,and encounter- 
ed and overcame.obstacles greater than fell 
o the lot of Oberlin. But alas! his years 
were too tew. ‘The labors which he under- 
tuok, were too arduous ivr any single mor- 


a 





died in the year 1829.—ripe for heaven— 
ibut to the irreparable loss of his people. 
* Whom the Gods love, die young,” says 
he heathen proverbs; and the life and death 
of Neff supplies a Chris:ian illustration of 
jthe maxim. But it is not alone on account 
of his personal labors, the perils which he 
‘encountered, the fatigues he eadured, or the 
‘vstacles which he overcame, that the cha- 
acter of Netf 1s to be admired. He should 
ve studied as a person standing out in high 

‘lief, as one of the most singular and beau- 
tiful illustrations of the christian characier 
on record; while as a christian minister 
lie affords in many respects the finest model 
that we have ever contemplated. It is not 
alone in the pulpit, that the minister of reli- 
zion should strive to make his influence felt. 
A man may preach with the boldness of 
Knox, the learning of Tillotson, the elo- 





quenee of Barrow, and the orthodoxy of 
fimothy, and yet, i: his labors among bis 
people cease with the Evening Sabbath ben-| 
ediction, he will have performed buta small 








iged but a tythe of his clerical duty. 

We wish some of our clergy would study 
the character of Neff. They will there see 
how they can exertthe greatest moral influ- 
ence. A minister may command admira- 
tion for his talents, in the pulpit. But that 
is not the place to exert the greatest, or the 
most salutary influence, or to secure the 
confidence and affection ofhis people. The' 
fire-side, and the social cirele—frequent and | 
unceremonious calls, and friendly greetings 
—kind and conciliating manners to poor as 





\ Wellas to rich—the cultivation of friendly 


tal long to endure; he sunk under them, and} 





portion of his ministerial office, and dischar- || "™#; Jan. 1, or the half volume, July 1. 
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PeiadUls De. FecD tue peu, ie aud tae pas- 
tu:’s tamily—these are the meaus of etlect- 
iug the most good. Let the poor be visited 
as often as the rich—and let not the hum- 
ble dwelling be passed by, because the 
splendor of the contiguous mansion looks 
more inviting. In one word, the parish 
minister should be the most frequent, the 
most socia!, and the most agreeable visitor 
of all his people. He will thus acquire more 
of that confidence and affectionate regard 
than itis the lot of most clergyman to enjoy 
in these degenerate days ; while at the same 
time he will win more souls for heaven at 
the fire-side, by carrying personal religion 
into the private lives and conversation of 
his people, divested alike of bigotry and 
gloomy austerity, than can be done by the 
most elaborate and profound doctrinal dis- 
cussions that ever proceeded from the pulpit. 
But we are forgetiuung the subject of this ar- 
ticle—--the incomparable Nefl—of whom, by 
the way, we have little room to say more at 
present. In one wor , then, this volume of 
his Memoirs, cannot be too strongly com- 
mended. Itis wellwritten; free trom cant 
or sectarianism ; and in addition to the am- 
ple account of the life and labors of the prin- 
cipal subject,contains much information, de- 
seriptive and geographical, concerning the 
wild region before mentioned, and the sin- 
gular race of christian men by whom it is 
inhabited, not easily to be found elsewhere. 
No other work that we have seen, leaves 
so strong an impression upon the reader’s 
mind of the wilderness, the desolation, and 
the sublimity, of the section of country 
where the principal scene is laid---a region 
where the grandest object of creation pro- 
claimsin every direction,the immensily,and 
majesty, and power of the Eternal. 
Rochester Prices Current. 





Wheat, perbu. 874 ‘ pples, 37a63 
Flour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
Pork, mess, bri. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 
do prime do —- 10 «WW | Butter 16al9 00 
3eef per cwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 6a7 00 
tats 38 | Pot Ash, ewt. 3 50 
Corn 69 | Pearls, 3 75a4 00 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt., 5 00 
| Barley 51456 | Sole Leather, 19a22 00 
Hay, perton, 12¢13 0 | Harness do 25 00 
Grass Seed, 1 OO | Upper p side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes, 25! Bundle dv 3 00a3 50 











THE GEN®SEE FARMER 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL, 

A weekly Agricultural Paper, published in Ro 
chester, (.N. Y.) by Luruer ‘Tucker & Co. 
N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. 

“(THE Farmen is printed in quarto form, suita- 

ble for binding, on fine paper and fair type, 
making an annua! volume, with [itle Page and 
Index, of 424 pages, at the low price of $2,50 per 
annum, or $2,001f paid in advance No subscrip. 
tion will be received for alessterm than six months. 
and all subscribers must commence with the vol- 





z*> The third volume was com 
5, 1833. ; 

=> The first and second volumes can be sup 
plied to new subscribers. 


GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Rochester, sept 19-fom A. CHAPIN. 


FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mul- 
berry Trees. 
WM. P. RICHARDSON 
oct 6-ftf 


menced, Jan 
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FOR THE LADIES. 


WHISPERS TO A NEW MARRIED COUPLE. 

Temrer.—Perhaps your husband may ozca- 
sionally bring home an unexpected guest to din- 
ner. ‘fhis is not at all tiises convenient. But 
beware, gentle lady, beware of frowns. Your 
fare at dinner may be sean'y, but make up for the 
deficiency by smiles aud good humor. It is an 


old remark :—‘‘ Cheerfulness in th host is always 
the surest and most agreeable mode of welcome 


tothe guest” Perhaps too, unseasonable visit- 


ors may intrude—some one not particularly wel- 


come to spend a few days with you. 
these circumstance 


s may be, they require a com 


mand of feeling and temper; bui remember, as 


you journey on, inclination must be continu ih 


sacrificed ; and recollect also, that the ¢rue spirit 
of hospitality lies, (as an old writer rejnurks,) not 
in giving great dinners and sumptuous entertain- 


ments, butin receiving with kindness and chee: 


fulness those who come to you, and those whoj)* 


want your assistance. 

Endeavor to ferl pleased with your husband's 
bachelor friends. It always vex s and disappoints 
a man when his wife cinds fault with his favorites 
—the favorites and companions af bis youth, and 
probably those to whom he is bound, not ouly by 
the ties of friendship but by the cords of grati- 
tude. 

Encourage in your husband a desire for read 
ing out loud at night When the window cur- 
tains are drawn and you ar ail seated atter tea 
round the fire, how can the time be better em- 
ployed ? ; 
he has nothing to do bul sit and think ; and per- 
haps to think too that this family scene is ex 


i rifiing us 


You have your work to oceuvy you;|) 


Jan. 19, 1833. 
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tremely stupid. Give luterest to monotonous 
hours by placing in iis honds some entertaining| 
but useful work. ‘ihe pleasure you will deriv: 
from it will encourage him to proceed ; while th 
remarks on the pages will afford improving and 
animating topics for conversation. 
tECONCILIATION.—Let me entrea’ your par 
ticular attention, gentle lady, to the following ad 


flume of the Ladies Labrary. 





vice. Whenever any little discord or coldness 
tokes place between you and your husband, 

member that the confession is your duty rathe 

than Ais, and never close your eycs ia sleep til 
you have endeavored to obtain a reconciliation. | 
Tellhim the resolution you have formed: and} 
then you may good-humoredly add, th t perhaps 
he would not find you so very forgiving, but real: 
ly you should dread breaking through your de 
termination. Again let me entre it you to adopt 
this plan—it may appear trifling and immaterial, 
but you do not, you cannot, without experience, 
know the wide spreading good it may produce, 
the wide spreading evils it may prevent. 

Many a matrimonial dispute occurs, not s 
much from an unwillingness to give up the con 
tested points, as from a dread of being conquered. 
Beware of the slightest approach to contradiction, 


| 
1, 
he 
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at 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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F'rom Poulson’s Jiaily Advertiser, 
STAiE MENT 

Of the quantity of rain which has fallen in 

each year, from {810 to 183. inclusive Lhe 

first fourteen years by the guage of P Legoux, | 

at Spring Mill, and the following ame years by 
that kept at the Pennsylvania Liospital : 

Inches 





and be assured every Jittle dispute between man 
and wife, even of itselt of the most trivial nature 
is dangerous. It forces good humor out of its 
channel, undermines affee ion, and insidiously, 
though perhaps insensibly, wears out, and at last 
entirely destroys that cordialits which isthe life 
and soul of matrimonial felicity. 

GENTLENKwvs.--L Low indecorously offensive an | 
sinful, is it to see a woman exercising authority 
ever her hushand, and saying “ J will have it so : 
it shall be done so.” But | should hope the num- 
ber of those, who adopt this unbecoming and dis- 
graceful manner is so smallas to render it unne- 
cessary for me to enlarge on this subject 

Never join in any jest or laugh against your 


' 
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slo 
ISik 
isl 
L813 
inl4 
1815 
isl6 
ISi7 
‘RIS 
Ikt9 
Is) 
ish 

‘he who'e quantity which fell in the above 
23 years, Was 831.953 LOOO inches, which gives 


32.090 
31968 
39 400 
33.020 
43 135 
34 666 
27.947 
36°05 
30.177 
22 354 
39 609 


32.1N2 


1822 
1823 
Is2t 
1R25 
[826 
1827 
in2s 
1829 
1830 
R351 
1s32 
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husband. tle may be a plain and insignificant 
even aridicu’ous man: be itso: why did you 
marry him? You should have known all these 
defects before marriage. It is now too late : and 
as a’ wile, se/f (not to say a word of duty) calls on 
you to hide his faults ; and, whenever you possi- 
bly ean, to bring hin forward and make him of 
importance 

Assiducus!y conceal his faults, and speak only 
of his merits. In married life, confidents are by 
no means desirable You may be listened to with 
sympathy and interest : but will this redress your 
grievance? By no means ‘Therefore never 
complainvef him. In the first place you violate 





36 172 L000 inches as the annual average. 


The rainin each month of the year 1832, 
as follows: 
Ist mo. 
2 
3c 
4th 
5th 
6th 
Tth 


was 


4.58 
2 66 
1.00 
2.98 
5.40 
1.55 
2 62 


&th mo, 

9th 
10th 
llth 








Rochester Agricultural Warchouse and 
‘ per ; = 
and in the next, female dignity should combine Seed Store. 
with better motives to prevent it ely 
| i assortment of GARIVEN, FIELD and 
v rR a Pal ¥ C4 . 
. peeer ; / SEEDS of the latest importation 
jothers of any little discord or disunion which oc | F LOWER SEEDS I , 
curs between you Repeated with additions and |) ah : : 
| ‘ I anelican be purchased st any similar establishment in 
- country s ali Seeds sold by the subscriber 
jper of the malevolent, and as the witty Richard- ler country A y 
‘ . i . = . 1] 
son says. ‘Sis sure to be remembered jong after the || ; ; 
” “y S- chasing mey rely upon them as being correct — 
‘Also 50,000 eultivated FRUIT TPEES ot 
Besides, oh ihese occasions, rely on it, the worid Als mM; ultivat I U 11 - 
lis much more inclined to be your husband’s advo- |,‘ : . : 
aa as ; Shrubs, among which are 150 varieties of Roses, 
| Bulbous Roots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 
so? r } ° ‘ 
LADIES LIBRARY. Hivacinth Glasses, Crocus Pots, Wc. 
Z*p Cash paid for all kins of Grass Seeds. 
land published at Gostonis a serics of handsom« N 
iduodecimus, deserves particular atiention and, ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particul r 
enumeration at thir time is thought unnecessary. 
anlageously known by her “ ltobowok,” and 
The two first volumes of Rochester Nursery and Seed “tore, 
composed of biographies of Mde de Stael, Mde. : ‘PV kb subscriberreturns histhanks 
! = ! H . 5 . - 
jj ioland, Lady Russeli and vladaime Guyon,—-ce- eet) for the liberal support he has 
and characters is distinct--we might say contra The Rochester Nursery. A 
'dystanet--and ve ry lively in each Case, with the ’ - a stranger here, with nothing but his 
jeve nts peculiar to each. in preporing the biog | of fruit trees to recommend bim, his success has 
» 3 : ‘ } : , ‘live ‘e . 4 b4 " 
jraphies, sirs Chile has exerted great ciligence surpassed his tnost sanguine expectations, and 
ito Made. de Stael, much of the information has | sent taste for gardening in the western country, 
been drawn trom Vicknor’s viS. Lee- and will be a ureat stimulant for the subscriber 
| Pious source, 10 th it accom plishe d gentleman, his patrons 't is with the greatest pleasure he 
irs, Child bas suttab y ascribed the first vol- jean direct their attemion to the excellent and 
distinguished women of historical memory are in) the premises, which are of the most handsome 
forwardness, as well a~ coilections of anecdotes | orowths, all cultivated, and true to their names. 
jemployments and condition of Women in various | most elegant species and varieties. The list of 
jages ana Nations, and of the etlects of Chri tian Kitchen. Garden and + lower Seeds. isextensive 
\voluume, we notice some errors ol the press the) new and highly esteemed sorts — They were ail 
une of Mr Jefirey the former editor of the | imported from London in 1832 The subscriber 
of >cotiand, occurs twice without the second e+) that there is now onthe way, ror THe Rocurs- 
he year in whieh Side, de Staei’s Corinne Was pee Nursery ann Seep Srore, (according to 
could inciude the recurrence of the word falent- | jo tect wrowths, from Mr Charlwood, of London, 
ed among the errors of the press. In generel, one of thy most extensive seedsmen in England 
perior to her diction.---Nai Gaz. ivelued varieties of vegetables and flowers, lately 
| originated in Europe 
have been published, and may be had gratis at 
the Nursery, or at Messrs stoyt, Porter & Co.'s 
will meet with every attention, and orders execu 
ited with punctuality and dispatch. 
Inches. , 
Rochester Nursery. Jan 1, 1=33 
4i 815) . 
38 740 || . subsciiiers respectfully in- 
= form the public that they have 
35. 140 
‘ a : 
38.110 business, and they assure the public 
that ling shall be wanting on their partto give 
$5.070 them with their patronage = It is the intention of 
43.930 the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
|collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
|| plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
||from the same establishment the best sorts of 
|| Flowcring shrubs, Garden roses. Hardy perenni 
- o,,| Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
2'O9 | ries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. They have 
3.4 I || garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
~/ | as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
anane Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
ses caintemaicial ¥9 87) moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesup- 
ce al . . | 
The contributions to the Cape de Verders are |, ; 
— by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually at- 
| } , ~ 
been subseribed in Farmington, Ontario co, i|tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 











la sacred duty by exposing your husband’s faults; 
‘tHE subscriber will open soon an extensive 
{ would also recommend a concealment from| 
which he will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as 
\aggravations, it only vives food to the busy whis- | 
ier at : 
| will be packed under his inspection, persons pur- 
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